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well as method course experience, would be important and related 
influences on how preservice teachers used portfolios. During a 
year~long study, 20 elementary education majors were followed as they 
moved through methods courses into student teaching and their first 
year as classroom teachers. Informal surveys about portfolios and a 
motivational survey for teachers were completed by the subjects early 
in the study and at 2 to 3 months after the completion of student 
teaching. Use of portfolios in teaching methods courses seemed to 
elicit the development of professional portfolios students completed 
of their own work, but it did not appear to influence these student 
teachers to ask their students for portfolios, a behavior that 
teacher educators thought they were modeling. Findings suggest that 
teacher educators must help preservice teachers make explicit links 
among their coursework, their clinical experiences, and their 
pedagogical beliefs to build effective understanding and use of 
portfolios. Students should be asked to reflect on the types and uses 
n f portfolios. The plans these student teachers made for using 
portfolios were based on what they observed in their clinical 
settings, but in these settings they were not seeing much portfolio 
use. An appendix presents some sample survey items. (Contains 2 
tables, 1 figure, and 35 references.) (SLD) 
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Portfolios have emerged as common instructional tools and forms of evaluation, but 
educators do not share a common definition or method for using portfolios. The use of 
student portfolios has grown out of educational reforms that call for more authentic 
schoolwork and assessments. Although the use of students' portfolios as evaluation tools 
has been debated, many teachers, school districts, and states use them as informal and 
formal assessments (Case, 1994; Herman & Winters, 1994; Valencia, 1990). Similarly, 
the use of professional portfolios has become common practice for many preservice 
teachers on the job market, and for educators as a way to document their professional 
development (Adams, 1995; Barton & Collins, 1993; Bouas, Bush, & Fero, 1994; Cole, 
1992; Krause, 1996; Ryan & Kuhs, 1993; Simmons, 1995; Tierney, 1993; Touzel, 1993; 
Vavrus and Collins, 1991). Teacher portfolios have been promoted as a way to measure 
preservice teacher knowledge and growth, even for purposes of certification (Calif ornia 
Commission of Teacher Crcdcntialing, 1992; Dollasc, 1996; Stahlc & Mitchell, 1993; 
Wichita State University, 1993; Wolf, 1996). 

A central theme in the debates on portfolios, and a distinguishing characteristic of 
their use, is whether they are used as "process" or "product" in learning and teaching. In 
spite of the multiple definitions, purposes, and uses of portfolios, there is agreement that 
prcservice teachers need to learn how to use portfolios for their professional development 
and in their classroom instruction. We hypothesized that pedagogical beliefs as well as their 
method course experiences and clinical experiences would be important and related 
influences on how preservice teachers used portfolios. 

Conceptual Framework 

Goal theory . An achievement goal perspectiv e has become popular for explaining 
students' efficacy, strategy choice, and learning outcomes, and we adopted this perspective 
in this study. Mastery goals and performance goals arc two general types of achievement 
goals (Ames, 1992; sec also Dweek, 1986; Nicholls, 1989). Students with mastery goals 
focus on learning new skills, understanding, and making progress. They arc interested in 
improvement, and they report using strategies to learn from their mistakes and monitor 
personal growth. This goal orientation appeared to support the concept of a portfolio as a 
"work in progress." In contrast, performance-oriented students focus more on how 
performance reflects on their ability. These students ask themselves if they arc scoring 
above their peers. They focus more on the "product" than on the "process." This goal 
orientation appeared to support a portfolio as a "showcase" or final product. 
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An achievement goal framework also has been used to describe classroom contexts 
and teachers' approaches to instruction (Ames, 1992; Ames & Archer, 1990; Blumenfeld, 
1992). However, little research has focused on teacher development of these goals and 
their relation to practice. If new teachers arc expected to adopt a combination of product- 
and process-oriented methods, then they need to understand how their pedagogical beliefs 
may support, or contradict, these methods in guiding their instructional decision-making 
and evaluation. 

Teacher development . Understanding the personal foundation of preservice 
teachers, while not a new issue in teacher education (Combs, 1965; Lortie, 1975), has 
gained in importance as contructivism has emerged in teacher education (Weinstein, 1990). 
Teacher educators have become interested in preparing reflective teachers (Schon, 1983). 
Becoming a rcllcctivc practitioner builds upon the development of self-understanding in 
preservice teachers (Bullough & Stokes, 1994). Teacher educators want to influence 
thoughtful growth and change in their students, building upon existing beliefs, reinforcing 
and modifying as appropriate (Kagan, 1992). Learning involves both exposure to new 
information and experiences and the personal discovery ol what it means (Combs, 1982). 

Background 

Five years ago, faculty in the Education Department of Elmhurst College 
recommended that student teachers develop a portfolio to assist in their job search process. 
As recent graduates returned to a student teaching seminar to share job search and 
professional experiences, they motivated current student teachers to develop portfolios. 
Based on these positive experiences, faculty extended the idea of portfolios to students at 
all phases of the teacher education program. We recommended that students begin a 
portfolio in their first program courses and add to it each semester to document their 
experiences, their learning, and their growth and development as future teachers (Bullough, 
Knowles, & Crow, 1992; Veeman, 1984). 

We also recommended that this portfolio be shared with course instructors, 
advisors, and clinical experience teachers and administrators in the Satellite Program 
(Tusin, 1993). This collaborative clinical experience program links a student in an entry 
level education course to a mentor teacher in a Satellite school. The mentor works with the 
student for some clinical experiences and student teaching, while also helping the student 
gain a variety of other clinical experiences throughout the school and district. Thus, 
students were encouraged to add to their p ' rtf olios through various course assignments and 
clinical experiences to become aware ol their growth, what they still needed to icam, and 
their role in the process. Satellite mentor teachers and faculty expressed the value as they 
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better understood the experiences a student had and experiences still needed in the process 
of becoming a teacher. The portfolio helped students, faculty, the Satellite teachers 
recognize the integration of clinical exp ricnccs, courscwork, and pedagogical beliefs in the 
teacher education program. 

More recently, vve have began requiring portfolios in various courses to model 
portfolio practices and for organizing professional materials. We assumed that making 
portfolios an integral part of our elementary education program would model for our 
students the multiple processes and uses for portfolios. Requiring portfolios became a 
significant change from the past practice of recommending them. The purpose of this study 
was to more clearly understand the impact of these changes on our students. 

Methods 

During this vcar-long study, vve followed 20 elementary education majors as they 
moved through methods courses into student teaching and their first year as classroom 
teachers. Two groups of prcscrvicc teachers were included in this study: students 
completing their final methods courscwork (within 1 year of student teaching; Pre-Student 
Teachers) and students completing their student teaching (Student Teachers). 

Participants . Of the 10 Student Teachers, 9 were female, and 3 had prev ious 
bachelors' degrees. Five Student Teachers were non-traditional students, students 
returning to school after previous careers. All 10 of the Pre-Student Teachers were female, 
one had earned a bachelor's d> grcc previously, and 3 were non-traditional students. 

Procedure . During the Spring of 1995 we collected informal surveys about 
portfolios and a motiv ational survey designed for teachers, the PALS (Patterns of Adaptive 
Learning Survey; Midglcy, Maehr, & Urdan, 1993). Samples from both surveys arc 
attached (see Appendix A). In this paper we report two phases of this study: (a) phase one 
involved completing the PALS and the survey about portfolios before the Student Teachers 
began their full-time placements, and (b) phase two involved a replication of the PALS and 
a follow-up survey to assess current experiences with portfolios two to three months after 
the Student Teachers had completed student teaching. Currently, we arc completing the 
third, and final, phase by interviewing all 20 participants one year alter collecting the phase 
one data. 

Results 

Wc have organized our findings around three variables: prcscrvicc teachers' 
experiences with portfolios in their methods courses, their clinical experiences, and their 
pedagogical beliefs, which wc believed would be related to their application of these 



experiences. 



